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NOTES ON THE MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION OF 
THE NEZ PERCES. 

The following accounts of the theft of fire, and of the method of 
obtaining the sacred or secret name among the Nez Perces, were 
given me at the Ponca Agency, I. T., in the winter of 1 880-1 881, by 
James Reubens, a member of the tribe and a very intelligent man, 
who was acting temporarily as interpreter for Chief Joseph's band 
of Nez Perces at that agency. I am aware that their subject-matter 
is not new, but the spirit of the stories seems to be pure Indian. They 
made an impression upon me at the time, because the Nez Perces 
seemed such a fine body of people in every way, while their misfor- 
tunes were then recent, and because of the character and history of the 
man who told them. He was not a member of Chief Joseph's band, 
but belonged to another faction of the tribe, and had distinguished 
himself for bravery as General Howard's scout in the Nez Perce 
"war." After the removal of Chief Joseph's band to the Indian 
Territory, he followed it, leaving his home, and, as I was informed, 
considerable property in cattle and horses in Idaho, in order to de- 
vote himself to the advancement of his banished compatriots. When 
I met him he was acting in the triple capacity of preacher, teacher, 
and interpreter to his people. I had to overcome considerable reluc- 
tance on his part to talk of these matters of folk-lore and religion, as 
I was a stranger, and he evidently suspected that my motive was 
only the idle curiosity of a white man. Both accounts were taken 
down at the time. 

I. How Beaver stole Fire from the Pines. 

Once, before there were any people in the world, the different ani- 
mals and trees lived and moved about and talked together just like 
human beings. At this time the pine-trees had the secret of fire, 
and guarded it jealously from the rest of the world, so that, no matter 
how cold it was, nobody could get any fire to warm himself by, un- 
less he was a pine. At length an unusually cold season came, and 
all the animals were in danger of freezing to death because they could 
get no fire ; but all plans to find out their secret from the pines were 
in vain, until Beaver hit upon one which proved successful. 

At a certain place on Grande Ronde River, in Idaho, the pines 
were about to hold a great council. They had built a large fire at 
which to warm themselves, after coming out of the icy water from 
bathing, and had posted sentinels round about to keep off all the 
animals and other intruders, who might steal their fire secret. But 
Beaver had hidden under the bank near the fire before the senti- 
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nels had been posted, and so escaped their notice. After a while, a 
live coal rolled down the bank close by Beaver, which he seized and 
hid in his breast, and then ran away as fast as he could. The pines 
immediately raised the hue and cry, and star.ted after him. When- 
ever he was hard pressed, Beaver darted from side to side, and 
dodged his pursuers, and when he had a good start he kept a straight 
course. Hence the Grande Ronde River is very tortuous in some 
parts of its course and then straight for some distance, because it 
preserves the direction Beaver took in his flight. 

After running a long time, the pines grew tired and decided to 
abandon the chase. So most of them halted in a body on the river 
banks, where they remain in great numbers to this day, and form a 
growth so dense that hunters can hardly get through it. A few, 
however, kept on after Beaver, but they finally gave out one after 
another, and they also remain scattered at intervals along the banks 
of the river in the places where they stopped. 

There was one cedar running with the foremost pines, and although 
he despaired of capturing Beaver, he said to the few pines still in 
the chase, "Although we cannot catch Beaver, I will keep on to 
the top of the hill yonder, and see how far he is ahead." So he 
ran to the top of the hill, and saw Beaver far ahead, just diving into 
Big Snake River where the Grande Ronde enters it, so that further 
pursuit was out of the question. He saw Beaver dart across Big 
Snake River and give fire to some willows on the opposite bank, and 
recross farther on and give fire to the birches, and so on to certain 
other kinds of wood. Since then, all who have wanted fire have got 
it from these particular woods, because they have fire in them and 
give it up more readily than other kinds when rubbed together in 
the ancient way. 

Cedar still stands all alone on the very top of the hill where he 
stopped in the chase after Beaver, near the junction of the Grande 
Ronde and Big Snake rivers. He is very old ; so old that his top is 
dead, but he still stands as a proof of the truth of the story. That 
the chase was a very long one is shown by there being no cedars 
within a hundred miles upstream from where he stands. The old 
people point him out to the children as they pass by, and say, " See, 
there is old Cedar standing in the very spot where he stopped chas- 
ing Beaver." 

Reubens gave an instance of so useful a practical application of 
this little fable that it seems to show intention to that effect on the 
part of the first tellers. He said that in his boyhood, he and some 
companions were once on a fishing expedition, and had wandered too 
far from home to return at night. They had caught some salmon, 
but could not cook them because they had no matches with which to 
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start a fire, and were therefore in danger of passing a hungry night. 
Fortunately, this story occurred to one of the party, and among them 
they recalled the different kinds of wood to which Beaver had given 
fire in his flight and which they understood to be, on that account, 
preferable as kindling woods. Accordingly, they took pieces of two 
of the kinds mentioned (the top of a small tree of one kind and a 
piece of root of the other), made a small cavity in one of them, and 
rapidly turned the pointed end of the other therein until they were 
able to kindle a fire by friction after the manner of the " old timers." 

2. The Sacred or Vigil Name among the Nez Perce's. 

The Nez Perces obtain their names in several ways aside from 
nicknames. A child is named by his parents from a stock of family 
names held in reserve for that purpose. It may be his father's name 
which he obtains by inheritance, or that of some deceased relative. 
An adult, also, may take a new name by publicly announcing his 
desire to do so in council, and by presenting to the tribe a horse, a 
blanket, or some other valuable thing, to be sold at auction, or by 
making a present to the chief, and then proclaiming his new name. 
But the sacred or vigil name, as it may be called, is of a different 
order and is obtained in a different way. James Reubens, who gave 
me the following account, said : " The way we get our names is a 
beautiful thing when told in my language, but I cannot tell it well 
in English." From his remark and description, it seems that this 
process of obtaining a name is associated with a religious emotion 
which may be regarded as a rudimentary form of mysticism. But 
it must be remembered that he had adopted Christianity, could read 
and write English, and was familiar with the Bible and the religious 
teachings of white preachers. I saw him preaching to a most at- 
tentive congregation of his people, translating some portion of a 
chapter of the New Testament to them, and evidently under strong 
emotion. He was followed by one or two other speakers, who " ex- 
horted " with tears running down their cheeks, exactly as white men 
do when under strong religious excitement in one of their "revivals." 
It may be that some of this foreign religious fervor has been uncon- 
sciously transfused into the primitive sentiment. 

When a child is ten or twelve years old, his parents send him out 
alone into the mountains to fast and watch for something to appear 
to him in a dream and give him a name. His success is regarded 
as an omen, and affects his future character to some extent. If he 
has a vision, and in the vision a name is given him, he will excel in 
bravery, wisdom, or skill in hunting, and the like. If not, he will 
probably remain a mere nobody. Not to every child [boy or girl] is 
it given to receive this afflatus. Only those serious-minded ones, 
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who keep their thoughts steadfastly on the object of their mission, 
will succeed. The boy who is frivolous, who allows his attention to 
be distracted by common objects on his way to the place of vigil, or 
who while there succumbs to homesickness, or gives himself up to 
thoughts about hunting in the woods he has passed, or fishing in the 
streams he has crossed, will probably fail in his undertaking. Reu- 
bens said that his own vigil was a failure because he was homesick, 
and could not help thinking of his mother. 

On reaching the mountain top, the watcher makes a pile of stones 
three or four feet high as a monument, and sits down by it to await 
the revelation. After some time — it may be three or four days — 
he "falls asleep," and then, if fortunate, is visited by the image of 
the thing which is to bestow upon him his name and the wisdom and 
power belonging to it. The name of Reubens' father, a former chief, 
was "Eagle who knows all Languages." In his dream, a great eagle, 
holding in his talons some animal he had killed, came to him and 
said, " You see I have killed this animal. I am all-powerful among 
birds, and other animals fear me and know my name. Like me, you 
shall be powerful, and subdue your enemies as I have this animal, 
and like me you shall have wisdom and renown. My name is Eagle 
who knows all Languages, and that name shall be yours." This 
name was also Reubens', which he obtained in the usual way by in- 
heritance, since he was unsuccessful in his vigil. 

Upon his return, the child is never questioned by his parents about 
the success or failure of his pilgrimage, probably because the subject 
is regarded as sacred. But years after, when the boy has become a 
man, and has done something to distinguish himself, he discloses his 
name in council, and may refer to the particular monument he erected 
on the mountain. 

In this way can be explained such names as " Hoofs around the 
Neck," or " Eyes around the Neck," where a wolf or a bird of prey 
has appeared to the watcher with those trophies of the hunt, and 
has given him a name conveying the idea of power or prowess as 
exhibited in that way. 

There are many of the little monuments referred to on the moun- 
tains in Idaho. 

R. L. Packard. 



